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Portable and Convenient. In- 
tense clean heat like Gas. Bakes, 
boils, toasts, and roasts. 


Boils a quart of water in 8 - Furnished in one, 


Ssakatioebdnias as ka ese aanien banana eeRatainanaditat 


~ Standard Bil fans of Netw Dork 


QUALITY ECONOMY. 


Gasoline & Auto Oils, Cooking Stoves 

Refined Kerosene Ols Lamps & Lanterns 
Lubricating Oils Perfection Oil Heaters 
Petrolatums & Greases Ovens & Broilers 

Fuel Oils & Asphaleum Candles 

Floor Dressing Oil Nonpareil Illuminating Oil 
Household Lubricant Atlantic & Victory Oils 
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Lantern 


Two Burner Junior Stove New Perfection Broiler 


No smoke or odor from the meat 
while broiling as neither meat or 
drip panis placed directly over 
fire. Broils both sides of meat at 
once. 


One Burner. Junior Stove 


5 Candle power. Will 
not blow out in wind 
or storm. 


One Burner Oven 


Detachable oven. Pastry and 


minutes. Excellent for shav- i | two,three and four ‘ roasts a speciality. 
ing. Ua burner sizes. 


WRITE FOR CA TALOGUES 


HEAD OFFICE FOR KOREA—178 GISHUDORI, SEOUL. 
STATIONS AT 


Mokpo -Genzan Chemulpo Shin Wiju Fusan 
Set Anshu Kunsan Ping Yang Ryuzan 


—? 


——__—____—_—————-§ ; ae 
‘DENTAL OFFICE K. KONDO & CO., 
| 


| THE HAN-IL BANK, LYD., 


Established 1906. 


Capital. es eee ca Steal Yen 2,000,000 

Capital Paid up ... a es Ow ote Yen 1,625,000 

Reserve Fund... BRS age Fe I ais. Fn Yen 525,000 
TPADSOBRBICE 24) kar eee ee Chong-no, Seoul. 


Branches: Kangkung, Namdaimun, Tongmak, Tongdaimun, 
Surdaimun, Kwan-Hun-dong, Kunsan. 


General Banking and Exchange business transacted. 
Interest allowed on Current Accounts. 
Advantageous terms arranged for Fixed Deposits. 
Foreign Clients receive special attention. 


T. 8S. Min, President. Y. C. Kim, Manager. 


Telephone 508, 1895, 2973, 1169. Postal Transfer No. 558. 


COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


Seeeial Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 


Dr K. Mishima, D. D.-S. 


107 Meiji Machi, 2 Chome, Seoul 


Second door north of the 
restraunt, near the left wing of Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


the Central Post Office. Ex ; a 
; Mining Supplies a Specialty 


OFFICE - - 9g 12 A.M See fe 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 


HOURS cfaae MC minbhae Patni sor eee 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 


Office closed on Sunday. Telephone No. 835. 


(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 
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THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 


“SHELL” 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
Obtainable from J. H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers Everywhere 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES - 


of every description also 


ILLUMINATING ANL. FUEL OIL AND PARAFFIN WAX 
THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD, 
75. Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul. 


THE 


SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN 


PYENGY ANG, KOREA 
Twenty-fourth Year Cpens September 10th. 


— eS) OSES SE Ce 


Departments : The ideal location of the school build- 
Kindergarten ings provides every safeguard for the 
Grades health of the pupils, preventing any contact 
High School with the insanitary conditions of Oriental 

Unexcelled Dormitory accomodations. city life. . 

Fine Playing Field. ; The school has been officially designat- 

Careful Supervision. ed as the Boarding School for Korea, by 

Graduates from the High School the Federal Council. 

Department are admitted on It is supported by the Missionary 

certificate by the College Entrance School Association of Korea, aided by five 

Examination Board. of the Mission Boards 


oe et 


Write for information, application blanks and the Schocl Bulletin to 
the principal, Mr. David L. Soltau, Pyengyang, Korea. 
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‘| Student Brand Broducts | 


made in the self-help 
Department of the 
North Chulla Academy, Chunju 
by 
Korean Boys 


Laundry Soap 12 sen cake 


Candles plain white 60 ,, per dozen 

Candles colored - (hi be boos - 

Candles small size 4 | aad a 
FREIGHT PAID ON ORDERS 


OF 
MORE THAN FIVE YEN 


Eafe NCA D AAS) OS 2c NU AA NCS ACS SAE AAA AE HSA, 


EVERYBODY 


comes to us for 


EVERYTHING 


in the line of Furniture, Printing, Machine Repairs and 


Photographic Work. Better follow the crowd and come too. 


Industrial Department, Young Men’s Christian Association, 


Seoul, Korea. 
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Che Christian Movement 


in 
Japan Korea Sormosa 
A Year Book of Christian Work. 
Contains articles on the Ainu, the Korean 
and the Chinese in Japan proper and one 
on the Formosan Aborigines. 


Price Yen 3.00 


(Postage in Korea 12 sen, abroad 64 sen) 


Order from 
The Christian Literature Soeiety 
of Korea 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


We are now selling the well known. 


“CORONA TYPEWRITERS” 


at the same price as charged in America. 
— NAMELY —-- 
Yen 100,00 each. 


We are also disposing of the balance of our stocks of the well known 


“VICTOR TYPEWRITERS” 


eS 


at Yen 180.00 each. 
The above price is far below cost. Write today for a catalogue. 
SALE AND FRAZAR LIMITED 


SEOUL 
TELEGRAMS “FRAZAR” Telephone 2240 
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- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In order to introduce the Richmond Evaporated 
Pure Cream that for a period of a month (From Ist. to 
31st. October) we sell the same at COST (Invoice) 
Price. This offer ceases on 31st. October 1922, 
RICHMOND EVAPORATED PURE CREAM 
OFFER :—Per case of (4) dozen 1 |b. tins @ Yen 14.00 

(Regular price per case @ Yen 15.00) 

RICHMOND EVAPORATED CREAM, Produced 

in a strictly modern and sanitary plant, From Pure 


Fresh Cream. : 
KEEPS IN ANY CLIMATE. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTERS. 


P, SEIS. 
SEOUL, CHOSEN. (Korea) 
Tel, No. 827. Cable Add. “HO” Seoul. 


NEEDLES O1L 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
HEADQUARTERS 
KOREA AND MANCHURIA 

SEOUL 


Sewing Machines for Family Use—Also Special Machines for In- 


dustrial and Manufacturing Purposes. Our Shops now have on sale 
Singer Patterns (Printed in Japanese) for making Foreign Clothes 


for Japanese and Korean Children. Age 3 to 12 years. 


THERE IS A SINGER SHOP NEAR YOU 


P. O. Box 24 Cable “SINGER” Phone 2117 
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~The Korea Mission Field 
EDITORIAL BOARD 
Editor-in-Chief, Rev. A. F, DECAMP. 


Rev. H. D. APPENZELLER, REV. R. C. COEN, Rev. H. A. RHODES, 
Mr. G. BONWICK, Rev. F. K. GAMBLE, Miss O. M. TUTTLE, 
Mr. F. M. BROCKMAN, Mr. H. MILLER. 


Contents for October, 1922. 
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PRINTED AT THE Y. M. C. A. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (PRINTING DEPARTMENT), SEOUL, CHOSEN, 


Business Manager.—Mr. GERALD BONWICK, Christian Literature Society of Korea 
_ Seoul, Korea. Beas 

Subscription:—Annual Subscription, including pos 7 in Korea, Japan and China, ¥2.50; intloding” topes 
postage to America, Great Britain and other parts of the world, ¥3.50 ($1. 75 gold or 8s.6d). "Single copies, 2 
_ sen. 
Business matters and subscriptions should be addressed to Mr. BONWICK as above. Remittances 
Eeom countries other than Korea and Japan should always be sent by Foreign Money Order. Please do 
ete send stamps or Domestic Money Orders. If preferred, subscriptions may also be sent to any of the 
ollowing :— 


IN AMERICA: 
Dr. F. M. Nortu, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. D. A. Day, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ss A. E. ARMSTRONG, 439 Confederation Life Chambers, Toronto, Canada. 


IN ENGLAND: 
Mrs. S. Bonwick, 5, Dickenson Road, Crouch Hill, London, N. 8. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
BIG REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


By special arrangement we have obtained the very low rate of approxi- 
mately $ 2.25 per hundred pounds covering both Rail and Ocean transporta- 
tion from Chicago to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila. 

You can now order from us Stoves, Furniture, Bicycles, Pianos, Organs 
Washing Machines, Plumbing Supplies and other bulky merchandise at less 
expense for freight than is charged for shipment from Chicago to many 
points in the United States. Frequent shipments to our thousands of ohne 
tomers in the Orient enable us to maintain regular carload freight service 
over the fastest transcontinental and ocean lines at this remarkably low 


rate. You receive the full benefit of this saving. : 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR COPY OF OUR 
50th ANNIVERSARY CATALOGUE 


It describes a complete assortment of general merchandise at the low- 
est prices. Everything for your personal wear and use, and for the home. 


For free copy of our 50th Anniversary Catalogue No. 96, address: 


W. W. Taylor & Co. 


Dept. 4 
40 Tai Hei Cho, 


Seoul, Korea. 


We guarantee safe delivery of all orders. 


Typical Womens Class in Country. 


Boys High School, Yong Jung. 


Kim YUNG JAI, 
Pastor of Wonsan City Church. 


THE Korea Mission FIELD 
A Monthly Journal of Christian Progress 


issued by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea 
VOL. XVIII. OCTOBER, 1922 No. 10 
Editorial. 


N committing these pages to the printer we have a keen sense of their defects. When asked 


by the Editorial Board of the Korea Mission Field to take full charge of the October _ 


number of the magazine we readily consented as already other Missions had issued special 
numbers and we felt it a duty and privilege to do our share in the good work. We regret that 
all the articles asked for have not come in and therefore the actual table of contents is some- 
what different from the one outlined at first and perhaps not so well balanced. We want to 
take this opportunity of thanking those who have contributed the following articles, for their 
readiness to do their part. There is a wide range of subjects and an almost equally wide range 
of writers, all of whom speak from first-hand, and most of them from many years’ experience. 


1B outlining the contents for ‘this number, we had in mind the home reader primarily. For 
this reason some of the articles may seem uninteresting or superfluous to local readers, 
but we hope they may be helpful to our friends at home. 


S next year will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of our Mission and 
a fitting celebration is being planned, it was thought well to keep most of the historical — 


and reminiscent material for later use. We had hoped for a column from each of our three 
pioneers, all of whom are still on the front line, but Dr. Foote’s little sketch is the only one that 
came in on time. 


Condensed Statistics, 1922. 


POPULATION OF FIELD : Two Million 
Total Christian community - - - - - - 21,113 
Churches - - - - - - - - - 357 
Organized congregations - - - - - - 86 
Communicants - - ~ - - - - - 6,527 
Communicants added this year - - - - - 51,45 
Pupils in day schools’ - - - - - : - 6,290 
Pupils in Sunday-Schools’~ - - - - - - 19,468 
Medical treatments during year - - - - - 54,051 
Total Korean contributions for year - - : - $37,000 
Foreign Mission missionaries, Men - - 18 


Single Ladies - - 17 
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On a bright morning in September, 1898, a 
little Japanese steamer dropped anchor in 
the port of Chemulpo on the west coast of 
Korea. Among her jostling crowd of Korean, 
_ Chinese and Japanese passengers were five 
young Canadians. Seven weeks before they 
had bidden good-by to their Nova Scotian 
homes and had crossed Canada from the At- 
antic to the Pacific. Some household sup- 
plies had been bought in Vancouver. Then 
Canadian shores slipped away from view and 
they had crossed the not always Pacific 
Ocean until the snow-capped, cloud-encircled 
peak of Japan’s pride, beautiful Fuji, came in- 
‘to view. They had seen something of life in 
Japanese ports. They had sailed through the 
beautiful Inland Sea and threaded the dan- 
-gerous channels of Korea’s southern archi- 
-pelago. Now tke long journey was completed. 
~ Home and kindred and all the friendly faces 
and familiar scenes lay 10,000 miles behind. 
_ This strange and little known land of Korea 
was henceforth to be their home. All around 
- them were the white-robed Koreans, the men 
with their top-knots and crowned with black 
horse-hair hats, the women with a white tur- 
- ban or with head and shoulders covered with 
_a long green silk coat so that only the eyes 
_ were visible. The naked brown bodies of the 
-toddling babies and the red, yellow and green 
_ garments of the older children made a kalei- 
- doscope of color. Everywhere around them 
a strange language was babbled, giving the 
new-comers a sense of isolation. This was 
the first barrier that would have to be broken 
_. down, word by word and phrase by phrase, 
before they could begin their work. That 
night they slept in a Korean inn, the first of 
- many such nights they were to know in the 
- days to come in the little oven-like rooms 
where darkness awoke to activity the host of 
~ jnsect life nestling in and under the mats on 
the heated clay floor. 


Historical Sketch. 


A. F. ROBB. 


The next day a little steamtug carried them 
up the Han River to the ancient, walled city of 
Seoul, where they were warmly welcomed by 
the Underwoods, F. S. Millers and other 
American missionaries. They also receiveda 
hearty welcome from the Korean Christians. ce: 
But nothing touched their hearts so deeply as 
the coming of two men from Sorai to invite 2 
them to make their homes there. 

One of these was Mr. (later Pastor) Soh, 
in whose home our pioneer, Rev. W. J. 
McKenzie, had lived and died. Mr. McKenie, 
called of God to Korea, finding his church not 
ready to undertake a new mission, had come 
out as an independent missionary in 1893. 
After eighteen months labor, typhoid fever 
laid the stalwart form low and he passed toa ~ a 
higher service. His host, Mr. Soh, had writ-— 
ten to the Canadian Presbyterian Church, ap- : 
pealing to it to continue the work. It was | 
this letter that fired the hearts of many in 
Canada and led to our church uudertaking 
work in Korea. Now Mr. Soh saw the first 
fruits of his appeal in the arrival of these five 
missionaries, Messrs. Grierson, Foote and — 
McRae with Mrs. Foote and Mrs. Grierson. 

But after visiting Sorai and consulting with 
the older missionaries our men decided that 
it was not wise to settle in Soraias they had | 
desired. Though Mr. McKenzie had gone 
there while studying the language he would — =| 
probably not have remained there as it is but — 
a small village and not the right centre for an 
organized mission. Moreover three years 
had elapsed since Mr. McKenzie’s death and 
during this time the work in Sorai and the sur- 
rounding districts had been under the care of 
Dr. Underwood of the U. S. Northern Presby- — 
terian Church. And the work in this Yellow 
Sea province was developing so rapidly | 
that the pressing need was for experienced 
missionaries with the language who could test 

the converts and organize and instruct t 


congregations springing up in all directions. 
- It was therefore decided that the Canadian 


Presbyterian Mission should locate in the pro- 
vinces of Ham Kyung on the east coast where 
the need was great and the converts few. 
The U.S. Northern Presbyterian Mission gave 
us in exchange for McKenzie’s work in Sorai 
their work in the port of Wonsan and our 
missionaries located there. This enabled 
Messrs. Gale and Swallen who had been work- 
ing in Wonsan to return to the western pro- 
vinces to help meet the urgent situation there ; 
and it gave our men an opportunity to acquire 
the language and gain experience before many 
churches demanded instruction and guidance. 

They found committed to their care a section 
of Korea as large their native province of 
Nova Scotia but with a population of about 
two million. What a tremendous task ! 

Two years later they were joined by Mrs. 
McRae and Miss L. H. McCully. 

The following year, 1901,saw the opening of 
Songjin station by Dr. and Mrs. Grierson, who 
lived in a barn while they built a Korean style 
house which they then occupied until their 
home was built. Mr. John Grierson, after 
many years of church and mission work in 
Canada, at the age of 75 came to Korea; and 


resuming the carpenter trade of his youth 


buildings. 


labored for two years with his son and the 
Korean carpenters in the erection of these 
The Songjin staff was doubled by 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Robb, 
But during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
the Mission station was temporarily closed and 
the Japanese settlement in the port was 
burned to the ground. 

The same war interfered with the opening 
or Hamheung station. So it was not till the 


fall of 1905 that Mr. and Mrs. McRae and Dr. 


McMillan took up their permanent abode 


- there. 


-The coming of Messrs. Young and Ross and 


é Miss Mair strengthened the staff ; but the mis- 
-sion’s first decade closed with our three sta- 
tions manned with only two ordained men and 


one single lady worker for each. 


Of the two 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


213. 


doctors one had to give most of his time to 
evangelistic work. The four wives gave valu- 
able assistance in the Bible classes and schools. 


The far north now began to call for help, — 


North Kando in Manchuria was filling up with 
Korean settlers and groups of Christians were 
growing into little churches. But the Foreign 
Mission work of our Canadian Church, like its 
Home mission work, had been divided up to 
this time between two Boards; East and West 
Korea was under the care of the smaller and 
financially weaker Eastern Board which found 
itself unable to adequately staff the rapidly ex- 
panding Korean work. 
Western Board decided to undertake the care 


of our northern field. This led to the opening 


in 1912 of our Hoiryong Station on the northern 
border by Mr. and Mrs. Barker and Dr. and 
Mrs. Mansfield. ; 

But the churches in Kando were increasing 
so fast that the Mission soon found it necessary 
to organize a station in Manchuria, and Yong 
Jung was occupied in 1913, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker being our pioneers there with Mr. and 
Mrs. Proctor and Miss Cruikshank as their 
colleagues for the first year while Mr. and 
Mrs. D. A. Macdonald took charge of the Hoi- 
ryung field. 


Our latest advance was the appointment 


last year of Dr. Foote to assist our General 
Assembly’s home missionaries in the evan- 


gelization of the Korean settlements in Siberia ~ 


and in the care of the many Christian groups. 
there. 
Space forbids mention of the labors of the 


other consecrated men and women who have 


followed the trail breakers and pioneers and 
who carry on and extend the work. But we 


remember the Misses Smith, McFarlane, Me- ~ 


Kinnon and Kirk, who, broken in health, re- 
turned to the home-land. And we record 


with love and honor the names of Mrs. Young > 


Mrs. Grierson and Dr. Kate McMillan who 
have fallen in the service and gone to their 
reward. 

The Mission closes 24 years of work witha 
staff of 50 men and women. Three Presby- 
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tries have been organized within our bounds 
with 24 pastors, 140 elders and 80 unordained 
helpers. There are 863 churches in which 
there are 6,500 communicants and a total of 
members and adherents of over 21,000. 

- In the 88 primary schools supported by the 
Korean churches and in the 10 mission schools 
over 6,000 boys and girls are being taught. 


Days in Ham Kyung Do. 


W. R. FOOTE, D. D. 


Twenty-five years ago. We were not the 
pioneers, but we were near them. Messrs 


- Underwood, Allen and Appenzeller, the van- 


guard, were still young men and vigorous. 
The Australian and Southern Presbyterian 
Missions had already plotted their boundaries; 
others were getting in line for exclusive 
spheres of operations. Already the honor roll 
had begun,—Davies, Heron, Hall and our own 
~ MacKenzie, all noble heroes, had fallen ; but 
the spiritual movement, a legacy bequeathed 
- to their successors, was tremendous. 
minds were stirring, especially in western 
Korea and from Whang Hai northward the 
first-fruits of the great coming harvest nad 
been gathered. 
In the political world China was dazed, 
hardly yet realizing her humiliation. Japan 
was in no exhilarating mood as a greater than 
China was creeping ever eastward, seeking a 
warm water terminous for her great Trans- 
_ Siberian railway system. This expanding 
Pacifie policy was a grave concern to Japan. 
The murder of the Queen of Korea was still 
the absorbing topic of the day. The evidence 
at the trial of the consul of Japan to Korea 
had shocked the world’s sense of justice. The 
King of Korea to avoid servility had escaped 
to the Russian Legation, but now enjoyed a 
measure of freedom and resided in his own 
palace. Russian influence was in the as- 
cendant. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


Men’s_ 


Through our cooperation in the Seoul 
Pyeng Yang Colleges, Severance Medical Co 
leges, and the Theological Seminary in Pyeng- _ 
yang as well asin our Bible classes and Bible 
institutes we are seeking to train men and ~ 
women to be leaders in the church, society and 
nation. : 


Paradoxical Koreans. Their kindness and 
generosity extended to others excited general 
admiration, as their heartless loading of heavy — 
packs on raw-backed ponies, and their cruel — 
treatment of innocent prisoners roused one’s — 
indignation. Did we not see men in thousands _ 
wearing shining hats and beautiful white — 
suits? These men and women, spotless to 
their shoes, lived in the filthiest city and amid ~ 
the most unsanitary home surroundings the — 
mind of man could imagine. On the one hand ~ 
the Korean, even minded and courteous, had 
something to give to, rather than receive 
from, his restless western friend ; on the other 
hand he could only attain moral recovery, an — 
elevation of character, and_ spiritual refine- — 
ment, through a new life in Him who is the + 
Light of the world. ) 

Church services were simple and marked ne 
sincerity. Then, as now, genuine native lead- — 
ership marked by spiritual power, was not un- — 4 
common. Apart from the Chinese, they had | 
access to none of the O. T. and to very few 
portions of the New Testament. One re- | 
members with delight how the Epistles were | 
waited for, one by one, as they came from the 
hand of the translator and press of the printer. 4 
In many a village, through the winter months, — 
the Christians would gather evening after — 
evening for worship, and to study the newly 
arrived portion of God’s Word. © 
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Korean Sketches 


1. Kim Chang Gook; One of the Best. 
L. L. YOUNG. 


Some fifteeen years ago the hero of this 
sketch first came in touch with Christianity in 
his little home town of Sin Po in Puk Chang 
county. He was thena prosperous inn keeper. 
Two wives and two children made his home 
happy, or otherwise, and he passed his days a 
full, square Korean of the now glorious past. 

The inhabitants of his little town might be 
divided into two classes, namely, those who had 
made fortunes out of fish and those who had 
been broken in trying to doso. The myung 
tai of those waters have lured many a Korean 
to his financial ruin and Mr. Kim was one of 
these. Shortly after becoming a Christian his 
fishing ventures failed leaving, him stranded 
with a heavy load of debt. This great loss 
weighed so heavily on his mind that for a time 
it seemed his reason would fail. According to 
his own statement it probably would have but 


_ for the fact that during those dark days he 


kept on reading his Bible and praying. At 
least he never fails to assert that maintaining 
his communion with God kept him from going 
under. 

One day while planning to raise a loan and 
start again in business, Galatians, 5 verse I, “Be 


not entangled again with the yoke of bondage,” 
_ flashed through his mind. 


It seemed to him 
that God had spoken, and right there he decid- 
ed that raising a loan was not God’s will for 
Shortly after this a friend of former 
who like himself had been broken 
by fish, learning of his trouble offered him 
a small section of his land away back in 
Mr. Kim accepted the offer 
and within a few weeks, with his wives and 


- children, was on his way to seek a living 
among the rocks and glens of Sin Tai Dong, 
_ the roughest country I have yet seen in Korea. 
_ In this remote glen he built his house. 
- mountains towered above it. 
__ stream tumbled by the door. 


Mighty 
A rushing 
A delightful spot 


indeed it is to camp on a hunting trip, but a 


scarcely an inviting one for a farmer. 

Afte~ Mr. Kim became a Christian he learated 
that he could not be baptized while he had 
two wives. 
first, or “big” wife, and his heart forbade the 


putting away of the second. He felt it would — Be 
be better to remain outside the visible church 
rather than try to undo one wrong by the 


doing of another. For the putting away of his. 
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Custom forbade his divorcing his 


concubine would mean robbing his children of 


their mother. Four years ago the first wife 
died. Since then the four remaining members 
of the family have been baptized and admitted. 
to full church membership. 


The people or these mountains are especial- a 


ly noted for their devotion to evil spirit — = 


worship.. 


With so much of the fearful in ~ a 


nature all around them it is not surprising that — ee 


the people of Mr. Kim’s glen should be first in ~ a 


this respect. No one ventured out at night. 


No one thought of sewing or reaping without —_ 


having first made his peace with the howling 


mountain spirits, than which there arenone  _ 


more terrible. For three years the Kim family 


preached faithfully the Christ who meant so 4 cs 
much to them without any apparent results, _ 


But as the time went by and the devils leftthe  __ 
Kim household alone a few of the more vent- __ 
uresome young men of the place accepted the — 
For. 
afew months it looked as if the reign of the ~ * 
spirits in that glen had ended. But onedayin 
new Christians  __ 
broke his leg and again an awful dread fell — 


invitation to come to the Sunday service. 


felling a tree one of the 


upon the community. The devils had atlast — 


shown their dislike of the Christians, so it was 
said, and they would surely be exterminated. 
More years of waiting and faithful witnessing 
followed. Two years agoa new start was made, 
when four young men decided to believe. 
Since then their numbers have increased to 
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over forty. During the past summer these 
believers built a new church which will be 
dedicated as soon as the missionary in charge 
of that district can find time to visit there. 

During the past few years the Kaw Saw 
valley has seen a remarkable religious awaken- 
ing. It is the only one of eight large valleys 
in Puk Chang county where there has been 
any such an awakening. In seeking the reason 
for the Kaw Saw revival one cannot but think 
of the Christian home in the mountain glen 
away up at the valley’s head. For it was from 
that lonely spot that the light spread, and to 
the faithful light-bearer there must be given a 
large part of the credit for the outpouring of 
grace that has come on the valley below. 

Surrounded by towering mountains the man 
has lived near to the heart of God. The simple 
life, the long hours spent in Bible study and 
meditation have left their mark. One cannot 
listen to his quiet voice in prayer or see the joy 
that shines from his face without feeling that 
he is a man who walks with God. He still 
goes on his quiet way “a flower to bloom 
unseen” but still a life the sweet fragrance of 
which brings joy and healing to many. Itisa 
good tonic for one’s faith to know him. 


2. Kim Ung O, 
A Faithful Helper. 
A. a. ROSS; 


- Among the church helpers that have worked 
for the bringing in of Christ’s Kingdom in 
the Songjin territory few have equalled in 
spirituality, sincerity, sympathy and courage, 
the one concerning whom this brief article is 
written. As a young man, Kim Ung O came 
to Kilju from Whanghai Province having fled 
from his home during war time. For years 
his mother and brother knew nothing of his 
whereabouts. During:his stay at Kilju, where 
he worked as a trader, he accepted the gospel 
and later on was one day visited in Tanchun 
by a young man whom he recognized not, but 
who proved to be his younger brother. This 
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was the beginning of a happy reunion followed 
by bringing personally his old mother to Tan- 
chun. 


uncommon. The day before his marriage he 


While travelling from place to place as 4 
a trader he had a strength for walking that is Kg 


walked from Tanchun via Songjin to Kilju, a 


distance of 60 miles, which by the usually 
travelled road means also a climb over a high 
mountain pass. Some twelve years ago the 
writer was present at a service where Kim 
Ung O was baptized at Kilju and has been 
a great deal in touch with him during a 


similar time of service that has been rendered — 


since as colporteur, personal helper to the 
missionary and helper in charge of Korean 
churches. 


Kim Chosa (Helper Kim) as a teacher was : 
interesting and effective and in his 
preaching left no doubt in the mind of Christ- — 


clear, 


ian or non-Christian alike as to his gospel 
message. 
man after preaching to him, that in the day of 


judgment in the presence of Christ hereafter — 
he could not say that he had not heard the ~ 


gospel from the lips of the present speaker. 


Helper Kim had a distressing asthma from | 


summer to summer which helped to break him 
down but which he bore patiently and ob- 
tained through suffering that fineness of sym- 
pathy which it is difficult to have in the case 
of one who has never known the trial to body 
and mind that frequent sickness and pain 
cause. One splendid characteristic he had 
was a frank courage that led him to tell the 
foreign pastor where he had made wrong, 
thus showing a sign of true friendship—for if 
our helpers will not advise us of mistakes or 
wrong-doing that hinders God’s work, we are 
indeed to be pitied. The last trip we made — 
together was to hold Bible study classes north - 
in Myungchun and a part of Songjin. Al-— 


ready a weak body was giving way, prevents 


ing him from the latter class. We sent him 


from this group home on an ox cart—a sick | 
man, never to accompany the missionary again | 
He never shook off | 
the tuberculosis that followed and finally | 


on his itinerating trips. 


Once I heard him say to a heathen ~ 


inti iigamaaaiaia 
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eaused his death. The writer will carry 
through life the memory of his friendship and 
tal humble but able help in the work, and 
_ thanks God for such an association. To the 


OUR EVANGELISTIC AIM AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT. 


church at home for money to enable the 
widow and family of so many small children 
to meet the pitiable circumstances in which 
they were left, we give sincere thanks. 


Our Evangelistic Aim and How to Attain It. 
: L. 


5 When Jesus sent out the first twelve apos- 
- tles He told them, ‘‘As ye go, preach, saying, 
- The kingdom of heaven is at hand ’’. Before 
- His ascension He commanded, ‘“‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to 
- every creature’’. 
-news of the Kingdom, the news that through 
B Fesus Christ men everywhere might be deliv- 
_ ered from the power of darkness and translat- 
ed into the kingdom of ‘‘His dear Son’’. Sol 
= - take it that our primary evangelistic aim is 
_ the establishment in this land of that King- 
- dom, i. e., of the rule of Christ over the minds, 
hearts, wills and motives of men; the bringing 
- of them to yield themselves to Him as Saviour, 
~ King, and as life itself. 

- What is the best method to attain that aim? 

- Jesus’ own method undoubtedly appears best. 
_ While He did what He personally could to 
_ proclaim the gospel to man, the method upon 


which He depended was that of choosing a, 


re ~ body of men; revealing Himself to them, pre- 
paring and training them, and then commit- 
- ting them the work of extending the Kingdom. 
- We must follow Him in this. We must seek 
- to build up an organization, strong, self-sup- 
_ porting, self-governing, and self-propagating, 
- with a revelation of Jesus Christ and a mes- 
sage growing out of this revelation ; and to 
e aa organization must be entrusted the work 
Ss the kingdom in Korea. 
% - This is the only method which is really 
Be orkable and permanent in itsresults. If we 
have not realized the truth of this the sooner 
we do the better. The missionary body can 
never directly evangelize Korea. Lack of 
Gemmbers, the barrier of language, custom 


This Gospel was the good - 


A. H. BARKER ah im 


barriers, failure to fully ‘‘think Korean’’, 
national differences, all these are in the way. 


We must commit this work to an agency 
And that 


better fitted to accomplish it. 
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agency must be the kind of church already __ s 


mentioned. It must be independent of foreign — 
It must not be acripple, — 


financial support. 
walking on crutches, else it will not be able 
to effectively function. 

Years ago Livingstone said, 


“I am more — 
convinced that in order to make permanent 


the settlement of the gospel in any part, the - es 


natives must be taught to relinquish their : 


reliance on Hurope’’. 
H. P. Hopper, in ‘‘Africa in the Making”, 

says, ‘‘The goal of the missionary enterprise 

in Africa—as everywhere—is the creation and 


building up of a self-supporting, self-con- fe 
trolled, self-propagating native church. It — 


is the missionary’s task to make himself un- 
necessary as soon as possible’. Missionary 


methods are increasingly being adapted to the = 
training and equipment of African Christians _ 


who will go out and commend the faith of ES 


Christ by their lives among their own folk. 

At the National Christian Conference of 
China held in Pekin a few months ago, in the — 
report of a Commission on ‘‘The Future Task — 
of the Church’’ it was resolved, ‘“That the — 
ultimate aim and the controlling purpose in 
the administration and organization 


missions can gradually be subordinated and— 
disappear’. Rev. A. E. Armstrong in report- 
ing on this conference says, 


“The educated 
leaders of the young but healthily growing 


ae x 


of ee 
churches and missions should be the develop- __ 
ment of such an indigenous church that the — 


oo 
<—e 
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Christian Church in China are beginning to 
feel that only a Chinese church can meet the 
needs of China’’. At the same time there 
was a strong appeal for missionary help to 
produce such a church. 

This, then, is to be our method and in this 
lies our task. This aim should revolutionize 
many of the present methods of some of us. 
Certain lines of work we have been following 
and certain methods of direction and support 
will have to be given up and others adopted. 
Each cf us must find out what we can do to 
help produce such a Church. And we must 
be willing to trust our Korean brethren, to 
push them forward, to thrust responsibility 
upon them, to throw them upon their own re- 
sources so far as possible, and to take the 
lower seat ourselves, willing to become less and 
less in evidence. The more fit the Church be- 
comes, the less able we will be to help. Some 
_ day we may have to go home. In addressing a 
body of church officers a few days ago, I said 
in effect, “‘We want you to look forward to 
- taking over all our work, including our schools 
and hospitals. We want to see the day when 
the missionary will not be needed here, when 
he will go home. It is not that we want to 
go, but we want to see the Korean Church on 
_ its own feet, standing in its own strength, not 
depending on help from outside’. To this: 
end let us work, for this let us pray. May 
- the Korean church be without crutches, with 
aclear vision of the Christ, and, inspired by 
His Holy Spirit, go forward to the task of 
bringing about in Korea and in the East the 
Kingdom of God and of “‘His dear Son’’. 


2. 


EDNA MCLELLAN. 


We have just come from our annual meeting 
where, day after day, the fifty or more men 
and women in our Mission labored wearily 
over facts and figures, problems and _ per- 
centages, estimates and ultimates until one 
felt like rising up and exclaiming, “‘What are 
we getting at? Why this great outlay of 


energy and expenditure? What is 
ultimate aim as missionaries in Korea? 
As the mission grows larger and machiner 
of necessity increases, and the missionary 
finds himself becoming more involved in 
problems which are of the earth earthy, it ise 
well to pause and think back and take a ooodal 
grip on the fundamentals again and make 
sure that there is just and sufficient a 
for all this expenditure. And so we ask, 

Why did I leave my home and come out as a f 


missionary to Korea? And what am I doing 
now that] am here? We have come because 
the Lord has bid us come and He opened up 
the way for us to come, and we have the as- 
surance in our heart that this is the plaogy 
where He means for us to labor. 

But what of the task before us? What is 
our aim regarding it? Is our aim to lead to — 
Christ every individual, man, woman on 
child in Korea? Ultimately yes, that mus 
be accomplished if but to accomplish that, ia 
our aim to go from house to house and from 
village to village until every last one has been 
reached ? We fain woulddothis. How often — 
as I have hurried along the road to my place | | 
of appointment, passing numberless villages” 
where no one knows of Jesus’ love, have Ee 
longed to have time enough and strength - 
enough to stop at each house and repeat the 
message over and over until everyone would | 
rejoice in the glad story of free salvation, | 
But experience teaches that this would be far ‘ 
from practical. Korea must be won by the 
Koreans, but it must be by trained Koreans 
and we are to do the training. Great as is 
the joy to get down beside even the most. | 
ignorant and degraded ones and lead them up 
to better things, the missionary while doing ’ " 
this as he has opportunity must consider his 
work on a broader, more far reaching basis, i 
reaching to that ultimate aim ofall Korea’ for . 
Christ—and that work must be to train : 
Koreans to do this. e: 

Speaking of the women, the great mass of | 
womankind are yet not very far removed from: | 
what they were generations ago; they aret 


a a eal 


ignorant, dirty, careless, and uncouth and 
your heart aches as you pass among them, 
and you long to tell that mother that she 
should wash the baby’s face occasionally, and 
her own too, and show her that the sore on the 
child’s hand should be washed out and tied up 
with a clean bandage rather than the poultice 
of manure held on with a green leaf, But 
where will you stop if you once begin—on and 
on they come, whole armies of uncouth and 
_ untrained women from every village and 
town in the countryside. 

The inevitable conclusion therefore is we 
must get down to organized work, get Korean 
women trained by the dozens and by the 
scores and by the hundreds; trained to go out 
among the masses and teach every last igno- 
— rant woman not only how to obtain salvation, 
but how to keep herself and her family and 
her house clean and respectable ; and so we 
have our schools where the younger genera- 
tion is daily learning the why and the how of 
things civilized 
We have our young women’s school where 
: those not privileged with educational oppor- 


| Oe; 


tunities in their childhood have a chance 
to get some secular learning as well as Bible 
_ study. We have our Bible institutes where 
_ women are fitted especially for Bible teaching 
and preaching the Word. And we have 
classes on every itinerating trip out in the 
- country. We are doing all this and have been 


1. In Relation to Her Husband. 


There is no more important factor in mis- 
 sionary life than the attitude of the missionary 
__ wife towards her husband and work. 

- The home of which she is the mistress 
should be a retreat for her husband where he 
--@an escape from the cares of his work and 
should at the same time be a centre where his 
Korean friends will feel welcome to enjoy a 


i al a 
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doing it more or less ever since our Mission 
started but as yet results are not so drastic 

a 


and evident as one would wish. Afeware 
making progress enough, in fact we mission- 
aries can hardly dare keep up with the pace 
set by the new woman of Korea, who must > 
have short skirts, silk stockings, powder on her 
face, and jewelled hairpins in her hair. Re- 
cognizing the problem which this necessarily 
involves and while keeping a firm steady hand 
on the too ambitious ones we have still the bigs ae 
problem before us of how to reach the masses. 
To do this, I feel we must first of all instill 
deeply into the mind and heart of the women — te 3 
in our various training schools the funda- 
mentals of our faith, a full realization of the 
gospel of salvation, an unbounded love of 
Christ as Saviour and personal friend, a pas- 
sionate yearning for winning souls, even to cs 
enduring hardships for the sake of the gospel. — 
If every student we graduated from our train- 
ing schools had these qualifications the 
problems of evangelizing would be much 
simplified and the work done would be of the © ae 
right type. Gy 
We need more and better schools of the 
highest technical and moral standard. We  — 
need Bible institutes in every station where — a 
we can develop more of the young women and” 
fit them better for the great work of giving ‘ 
the gospel with its blessings to the many who 
as yet know it not. ae 


little social life which will lighten their round 
of duties. sais 

In order to be a retreat, the home must “es 
kept attractive, neat and tidy, with a place for 
everything and everything in its place. More- 
over, the wife should take an interest in her. 
husband’s work so that she can discuss intelli- 
gently and sympathetically his problems. 

To make her home a centre for occasional 
social gatherings the wife must strive to re- 


prepared. 
there were more direct supervision of food pre- 
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gard this as a happy pe and ae 
heartily such an opportunity for doing what is 
by no means a small missionary work. 

_ While the wife should expect the husband 
to share in the household duties she should as 
far as possible relieve him of unnecessary re- 
sponsibility. She should be head of the home, 
and make herself capable of handling market- 
‘ing and servant problems without unduly 
burdening the husband with such worries. 

_ I think, too, itis a very important duty of the 
wife to keep her husband up to the mark 


physically and otherwise. 


No one who has read the last Korea Mis- 
sion Field will doubt that the missionary wife 
has a task to perform in caring for the 
physical needs of her family. She should plan 
her day so as to give a little time and thought 
to what is going on in her kitchen. Where is 
there a husband who does not enjoy some 
little delicacy of food which the wife herself 
There might be less ‘sprue’ if 


_ paration. Above all she should see to it that 
her kitchen is bright, neat, convenient and a 
_ pleasant place to work in. 

It is just as important that the wife should 
keep her family as attractive and well dressed 
as she wouldinthe homeland. An English 
gentleman once told me that a wife’s chief 


- duty wasto point out her husband’s faults. 


Why should we not expect our husbands 
to appear neat, with trousers pressed, shoes 
‘brushed and collar and tie in place, etc? 


But how can we except this from them unless 


we wives take pains to appear neat and well 
dressed before them ? 

I cannot close this article without remarking 
that there is one common fault which most of 
our missionary men need to have pointed out 
—viz., the value of a woman’s time. The 
keeping of meals for ever so long after they 
are ready not only deranges the house work 
and makes it hard to teach our Korean ser- 
vants system, but it seriously interferes with 
the plans of the wife, and what is more impor- 
tant, is a constant source of irritation. I quite 
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well recognize that there are execpiional ci 
cumstances, but it will do no harm to agai 
drop the hint to our husbands that if they ex- 


pect us to carry on school work, eitherin the 


home, with our own children, or in the mission 
schools, we must expect them to have a “time” 
conscience. 


One might further remind them that the | 


monotony and strain of life in a small isolated 
station is most severe upon the women, and 
that this should call from them a more than 
usual consideration. The little courtesies and 
thoughtfulnesses which are common at home, 
even on the part of strangers, would help to 
make life more pleasant in a land where Bak: 
are seriously wanting. 


2. In Relation to Her Children: 


MRS. GRACE DAVIS ROSS. 
Of course we all want our children to be as 


nearly perfect as possible in bodies, minds and — 


hearts. When shall we begin? When is the 
most important time in their development ? 
Some say the first seven years,—some say the 
year before they are born. If we combine 
these eight years we certainly will cover the 
most vital years for stamping on them the 
ideals and standards which will remain with 
them for life. SoIshall {confine this article 
to a few of the problems which I am facing in 


relation to my children during these early — 


years. What are some of the traits I wish to 


see in my children? First of all,—a strong, — 


true love for their Saviour and a willingness 
to serve Him with absolute faithfulness. How 
can I teach them that? I am not sure that I 
know,-—but I do feel sure that I can’t do it by 
refusing to carry on my part of the work, and 


resigning from all my apportionments as soon - 


as I feel a little tired or uncomfortable. If the 
interests and enthusiasms of mother are going 
to be stamped on my child, I want a hunger 
for saving the lost: a desire to serve to be 
implanted in the little mind, rather than to 
think only of its own selfish interests. Itis 
not easy for a mother to carry a full appor- 


tionment of work—it nearly always is impos- 
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sible; but I believe that if we have sincerely 


edicated our lives to the Master and to His 
service, we can all carry some mission work 
—at least enough to set an example of Christ- 
ian service before our children. 

And the little bodies—-what is my duty to 
them ? 

First of all—if I want a strong healthy child 
I have got to keep fit; I have to be a strong, 
happy mother. If Iam going to be fit to prop- 
erly nourish and care for my child I have to 
pay the price—and that means the giving up 
of so many things I would like to do, lest I get 
too tired in body and mind to be a good 
mother. Most of us are fortunate in having 
good servants who do much ‘to help in the 
care of our children—but no servant can take 
mother’s place ; they are too much inclined to 
do everything themselves until we often have 
to stop and teach their little majesties that 
their own legs and not their nurse’s back, are 
made for locomotion. We all want them to 


play out of doors—to learn to take long walks, 


to swim and to climb—but over and over 
every day I hear little Alice’s “Katchi ka go,” 
let’s go together,—and there again it takes 
time—but then isn’t that what my time, a part 
of it, is for? 

And so it goes—a!l through. I find my little 
ones doing and thinking very much what they 


_ see us parents doing; so we who are parents, 


teachers and playmates all together realize 
that we have to be what we wish our children 
to become. 


3. In Relation to Her Servants. 


ANON. 


Every one in Korea has thought of and 
spoken of the servant problem. To some it is 
a source of amusement, to others a constant 


- yvexation, but comparatively few, I fear, re- 


alize how serious it is and in how many and 
vital ways it touches the life of the missionary 
in Korea. 

Let me refer, briefly to three points. 

1. Physical or Hygienic. I heard a medical 


‘member of the missionary body say that 75% 
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of the ill-health of the missionaries could be 
traced, directly or indirectly, to dirty kitchens, 


their time in and about the kitchens, rather than 


in trying to be principals of schools and direct- _ 
ing church work, the net result for the evan- 
gelization of Korea would be greater; meaning, 3g és 


no doubt, that healthier and happier husbands — 
would accomplish more. These statements — 
are probably extreme but have a background — 
of truth that deserves thought. Personne 
while I have travelled enough in the country — 
not to be over fastidious, there are missionary — 
homes to which I would hesitate to accept an— 


Another missionary, in my hearing, made the 
remark that if the married ladies spent more of __ 


invitation to dinner because I would know 3 | 


from previous observation that the food would 
not be clean. 
2. Religious. 


is a hero to hisown valet. There are many 


It is proverbial that no man A 


homes in Korea, from which the one-time +S 


“cook” or “‘boy,” after years of mutually help- | Fis 


ful service, has graduated as preacher or chris- 


where a long line of Koreans has passed — = 
through the hands of the missionary with no 
I suppose all of us can think of 
Koreans today who are living in the depths 
of heathenism who spent months or per-— =~ 

This may 
be only partly or not at all the fault of the — os 
Per-— = 


good result. 


haps years in a missionary’s home. 


missionary but it is a serious thought. 


haps our servants see us at too close range, — oP 
Our country churches see us for a day at a = 
time and think of usin terms of hymns and 


spiritual exhortations. 


usually soon detect traces of earthliness. 


Our preachers and 
our teachers see us closer and oftener and — 
Our | 


servants see us behined the scenes, with our — = 


conventional robes laid aside, and’ most of 
them could, and probably often do, tell some | 
If every Korean who spent 
a month in the personal employ of a mission- a 
ary during the past 35 years was a true Chris- 


unedifying tales. 


tian, they would constitute a very const 
force. 
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_ 3. Social. A good many missionaries have 
up-to-date and even radical ideas as to social 
problems. How many are consistent in deal- 
ing with the servants? Every missionary in 
Korea is an employer of labor, in a small 
degree, and is in an ideal position to make 
some interesting social experiments. Do we 
treat our servants as an end in themselves or 
simply as a means to minister to our comfort 
and efficiency ? In deciding the salary, do we 
take into account the most recent and ap- 
proved principles of “minimum wage”. etc., 
or do we give as little as we can get him for? 
Do we arrange a schedule of working time 
which will permit him some waking hours 
within his family, time to fix his house and 
work in his garden, or is he in continual danc- 
ing attendance on us? Is the house he lives 
in, whether on the compound or off it, a model 
of what a Korean house should be or does 
it look dirty and insignificant beside the barn 
or garage of the employer? Preaching 
cleanliness all over the country and _ insisting 
on itin our homes, have we installed a simple, 
inexpensive bathroom on our servant’s com- 
pound? Have we devised any plan for the 
pleasure and recreation of him and his family ? 
In regard to all of the above points, I personal- 
ly plead guilty. 
Jam reminded of an incident that came to 
my attention about three years ago in New 
York. When the Interchurch World Move- 
ment was at the height of its activities, with 
its tremendous budget and unprecedented 
surveys of Home and Foreign Missions, social 
conditions, etc., a professor of Christian Ethics 
in a college received a note from one of the 
chief secretaries of the movement, asking for 
any suggestions that might be helpful or 
pertinent. The professor replied, offering 
only the single suggestion that it might prove 
helpful to make a survey of the local offices 
of the I. W. M. and find out all about the work- 
ing conditions of the small army of assistants, 
stenographers, errand boys, scrub-women, etc., 
that constituted the immediate employees of 
the movement. 
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4. In Relation to the Work 


Mrs. B. C. ROBB. 


First and most important, she must be heart 
and soul in sympathy with work.—If not, 
better for her husband’s happiness and the 
work’s sake if she had never come to the 
foreign field. 

Secondly, {o keep in touch and sympathy 
with the work she must, under normal condi- 
tions, have some active share init. To bea 
success as a missionary’s wife, one must at 
least regard oneself as also a missionary. 


Given the true missionary spirit, the amount © 


and kind of work that the married woman can 
do are details to be settled according to the 
individual’s strength, ability and circum- 
stances. 

Like every one else she must make a steady 
and determined effort to master the language, 
and in this she will probably be more handi- 
capped by other duties than her husband or 
single sisters. But itis absolutely necessary 
if one wants to be a real missionary, and well 
repays the time and effort. With some know- 
ledge of the language, a sincere desire to 
serve the Master by serving his brethren and 
a willingness to take any place—third, second 
or first—or to fill in any gap, the missionary’s 
wife will find many avenues of usefulness, and 
much more to be done than she can possibly 
do. 

If she is fitted for school work, she will have 
abundant opportunity for using her talents and 
all the time she can give in helping in the 
station schools, or she may be given the 
whole charge of the Girls’ School. Up to the 
present time a large proportion of the Girls’ 
School work has been carried on only by the 
married ladies. 3 

A women who can do house to house visit- 
ing can do most good work in that way, and 
those who have had nurses’ training can often 
win their way to the hearts of the people by 
showing them how to care for the sick or ee 
ever present baby in the home. 
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The missionary mother who has also to 
teach her own children can make her home a 
centre of light and an example of what a Chris- 
tian home should be; she can at least attend 
the Korean Sunday services, and take a class 
in Sunday School: any less renders one likely 
to be classed by the Korean Christians among 
the number of those who have lapsed from 
the faith. 
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It is a good training for the missionary 
children too, to see both parents actively 
working for others, and it keeps alive the 
enthusiasm and consecration in one’s own 
heart. Later on, when the children have to 
leave the home for their education—there is 
no such antidote for loneliness as the call of a 
well-loved work among a friendly people. 


The Future of Our Schools. 


W. M. Scorr. 


Any statement regarding the future of our 
schools must be more or less tentative. These 
are days when policies are still in the making 
and when a man may change his mind without 
discredit. But we may give, in general out- 
line, the policy our mission would like to 
follow. 

Primary Schools are outside the scope of 
this article, for they are not mission schools. 
Our mission has, right or wrong, insisted upon 
the Korean church assuming sole responsibility 
for such work. We have confined our mis- 
sion activity here to a small grant to several 
struggling. country schools and a more con- 
siderable grant to a particularly weak station 
school. 

The future of our Higher Common Boys’ 
schools form the subject of our article. 

At the present time we have four schools 
in our mission carrying on higher grade work. 
One of these schools gives no more than a 
preparatory course of three years. Only one 
of them has a building worthy of the type 
of work. All are deficient in equipment. The 
staff is perhaps as good as we can secure at 
present, though with a larger grant we might 
be able to obtain higher priced teachers. In 
such circumstances it stands to reason that 
our work has not been of the highest grade, 
though our students have made a satisfactory 
showing when pitted against those of some 
other better equipped schools. 

The policy which I outline below is not a 
new one. It has been the recognized aim of 


our mission for many years. 
ment educational ordinance has forced us to 
consider several changes but the general policy 


is still intact. 


We feel that the mission cannot afford to 
establish in all of the four stations mentioned 
above, higher schools of the type required 
by the new ordinance, which we would desire 
to establish even were there no such ordi- 
nance. We have always therefore had in mind 
the necessity of concentrating upon two ef- 


ficient school plants, one in Kando, the other — 


in one of our southern stations. 

The school in Yongjung, Kando, will he’ 
beyond the jurisdiction of the new educational 
regulations. We will be unable to establish a 
registered or approved school, but we will be 
under no necessity of requiring the extrava- 
gant endowment, or yearly budget, demanded 
by the new ordinance. 


The new govern- = | 


- 


We may be wrongin — 
our estimate but we believe that we can main- 
tain just as efficient a school and do the same 


class of work as those which comply with the ~ 


ordinance with a much less expenditure. That. 


at any rate will be.our aim. 

The school which we hope to establish in 
Korea proper will require to become either a 
registered school or an approved one. The 
majority of our mission seemed to favour wait- 


ing developments before committing ourselves | 


to registration. We desire to safeguard the 


Christian character of the school and to make 
it serve primarily the object of producing 
We feel that the use of the 


Christian leaders. 
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school as an evangelistic agency, while a 
legitimate enough object, should belong to 
the group of secondary aims. Among others 
we may include the desire to make our school 
a centre from which Christian principles shall 
gradually permeate the general social con- 
sciousness, and further, the hope that our 
school may make a contribution to the general 
educational life “and thought of the Korean 
people. We sincerely believe that we can 
= better accomplish these various aims by be- 
coming, if possible, an approved rather than 
 aregistered school However, we recognize 
~ that this and other problems of education are 
_ matters of supreme importance to the Korean 
- church as a whole, and we intend to confer 
with the presbyteries within our bounds before 
a finnl decision is made. 

A question which will undoubtedly loom 
large in such a conference will be the dis- 
position of the higher grade schools on sta- 
_ tions other than the two mentioned above. 

What shall we do with them ? 

The financial burden of maintaining two 
‘schools of registered or approved grade will 
be so heavy that we would fain withdraw from 
~ such work entirely on other stations. 

Against this policy, however, stand these 
facts. To withdraw from an established work 
is never easy. And it is more difficult when 
it seems certain that the policy of concentra- 
tion will largely benefit only the constituncy 
where these schools are located. The Koreans, 
“moreover, will undoubtedly urge that we 
give them a chance to get under the work on 

the other stations. It seems likely that the 
_ solution will be found in maintaining an ele- 
_ mentary work on these stations, largely under 
_ the administration of the Koreans, with pos- 
‘sibly a grant from mission funds. It seems 
_ evident enough that two schools for our large 
mission territory will prove insufficient for the 
numbers who will apply for entrance, especial- 
ly in the first and second years. 

Whether or not the Korean student will be 
satisfied with such schools remains to be seen 
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But the question forces us 6 ab conclusion 
that we must enlist the direct aid of the Ko- ‘ 
rean church in the administration. Only thus 
will the demands be moderated and patience 
inculcated. 
The present writer must confess thatheis 
still undecided upon the wisdom of concentra- 
tion to the extinction of higher grade schools 
on several stations. The argument for regis- 
tration is based upon the plea that we must 
register or become approved so that our : 
graduates will be able to proceed to higher — 
schools of learning. But isitnot true that 
only a small percentage of our graduates will 
be able to continue their studies? Andif we k 
cut out, on other stations, all work above the 
second year, it will mean that a large percent- 
age of those who enter our schools will be — 
denied any further education than this. That | 
is to say, by committing ourselves to the ex- 
orbitant financial budget required for a re- 7 
gistered school we provide for the progress of 
fifteen per-cent. of the total number of scholars 
who enter all our higher grade schools, but we 
fail to carry perhaps more than forty or fifty 
per cent. beyond second or third grade. What 
is the chief necessity of Korea today? Isit | 
college or university education for the tenor _ 
fifteen per cent. or a complete higher school 
education for the large majority of students in 
our various districts? Could we establish, 
within our mission, two schools of registered 
grade—or even one—and still maintain a full 
academy course of fairly efficient grade on 
our other stations the question would not 
arise. But, in view of the financial burden, 
that seems an impossibility, unless the Ko- _ . 
reans help us shoulder it. a 
I know that some will retort that the Ko- — 
rean scholars would not attend such schools as 
I have mentioned above, and that the Korean 
church would hardly favour them. But that 
is no reason for maintaining that the policy is — 
wrong. At any rate it should be our duty to | 
ask the Korean to face the issue squarely and | 
to look before he leaps. 
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First Impressions of Medical Work. 


FLORENCE J. MURRAY. 


A brick building obviously constructed in 
sections and at different times; a disorderly 
array of straw and rubber shoes at the door; 
asmall waiting-room crowded with women, 
many of them none too clean and carrying 
dirty babies on their backs: a similar room 
full of men most of whom prefer to sit on the 
floor rather than on the narrow benches pro- 
vided ; everywhere bright dark eyes staring 
hard at the foreigner ; tiny drug room ; notices 
posted in strange unintelligible characters ; 
patients and their friends calmly walking into 
the consulting room half a dozen at atime 
while the doctor is busy with another patient; 
well-worn paint; holes dug in the plaster; 
embryonic laboratory; busy assistants; 
patients everywhere ; filthy sores ; hopeless 
cases; and one has been through the dis- 
pensary. 

Now for the hospital. Wards small ; over- 
crowded ; ventilation poor; patients mostly 
squatting on the beds instead of lying proper- 
ly in them; wards full of visitors ; a roll of 
dirty bedding under one cot; a bundle of 
patient’s clothing under another ; half a melon 
the rind on the fioor : a 
few dry fish on another table; no nurse in 
sight ; every bed with its chart, fairly well 
kept too; operating room inconvenient ; 
plaster coming down on account of a leak in 
the roof; lighting insuffcient; sterilizer of 
ancient design and not in good working order; 
some good instruments and many getting 
loose in the joints ; no anaesthetic room; no 
running water, no electic lighting ; the septic 
tank out of order; the staff overworked; the 
work half done; one has seen the whole 
institution. 

The newcomer was frankly disappointed 
-and shocked. How could any one examine 
patients properly or do good surgery under 
such conditions ? No doubt there would be a 


fine opportunity for preaching the gospel but 
could any one maintain one’s self-respect as 
a physician and surgeon ? 

The one foreign doctor in most instifabone 


(and these impressions were formed not in 


one or two hospitals nor in one mission) is not 
only chief surgeon and medical man, and does 
a great deal of routine work, but superintends 
the whole institution as well, and sometimes 
looks after the finances in addition. Is it any 
wonder if he cannot always do everything as 
well as he would like? Even in hospitals 
with a graduate Korean doctor and nurse the 
rest of the staff are usually very inadequately 
trained and in a country where the standard 


of cleanliness is none too high it is not aston. 


5A] 


ishing if they are sometimes not as carenul aber 


they should be of their asepsis. 


Tight months’ work’ has served to deepen 


first impressions of the magnitude of the 
work. 

The response to, the evangelistic sppest 
made in the hospital is very gratifying. Many 


who come as unbelievers leave as followersof 


the Great Physician and in some cases the 
whole family of the patient decide to believe 


and begin to attend church. Nearly every 


one is willing to listen to the Word and many = 


to receive the message. To the newcomer it 
is a blessed thing to be thus following in His 
footsteps. 


The opportunity for medical and surgical 
It is limited only be our 


work is boundless. 
lack of equipment and trained assistants. 
What is done with these limitations, though 
well worth while, is still far from ideal. More 
equipment, better trained staff, and higher 
efficiency in work must be our constant aim. 
The unexplored depths of public ignorance 
of sanitation and hygiene produces a great 
harvest of suffering and disease much of 
which is preventable. Could not our hospitals 
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be more used than they are as centres for 
dispelling the darkness by means of classes 
-for mothers on the care of children and lec- 
tures on hygiene and simple physiology ? 

In spite of limitations, in spite of the hand- 
icap of a foreign language, in spite of igno- 


Seoul is the sixth and youngest station of the 
~Canadian Presbyterian Mission, established 
only a few years ago when the Mission 
_ decided to cooperate with others in Severance 
Union Medical College and in Chosen Chris- 
tian College. It is still in these institutions 
that we are greatly interested, they being 
for us the climax of our system of secular 
education. 

Severance Union Medical College and Train- 
ing School for Nurses has been in operation 


‘graduated many Korean doctors and nurses, 
Christian young people who have gone out for 
- service among their own people and in most 
- eases; have justified the labor and funds that 
have been expended on them. From many 
~ gources we learn that Severance graduates 
are filling places of responsibility in the 
- Christian community as superintendents of 
Sunday Schools, leaders among the young 
people and in genera! are counted as the most 
prominent lay members inthe church. Almost 
universally they are successful from the stand- 
point of practice and their services are in high 
demand wherever they go. The financial 
success which follows in the train of such a 
large demand is at times a disturbing factor 
as well as a matter of congratulation. 
Severance has at present between 50 and 60° 
students in medicine and about 20 nurses in 
training. Our staff of foreign doctors and 
nurses is almost complete, there being only a 
few vacancies in the number necessary to 
carry on a work of the first rank. Our native 
staff is also in excellent condition especially 
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Our Work in Seoul. 


T. D. MANSFIELD 


_ for over twenty years and in that time has 


rance and sometimes prejudice on the part of 
patients, in spite of all discouragements and 
problems, the life of the medical missionary is 
avery joyous one and the combination of heal- 4 
ing, preaching, and teaching most closely re- 
sembles the work of the Master on earth. 


since cooperation with Chosen Christian Col- — 
loge has been established, for by this we have ~ 
been able to share in the services of their 
instructors both foreign and native. It is in 
building equipment only that we are suffering 
severely. In the dispensary, an average of 
more than 250 patients apply daily for treat- 
ment and in the hospital we care for about 80 
in-patients. Teachers, students and patients 
must have room in which to work, and weare 
strongly hoping that we shall soon secure this 
equipment too. 
Chosen Christian College, while not so old as 
Severance, is growing even more rapidly and 
making heavier demands in some lines on the 
resourcefulness of those who are guiding its 
destinies. - Its building program is being ~ 
pushed forward with great speed. Stimson 
Hall and the Agriculture Building have been — x : 
in use for some time. Science Hall, another — 
major building, is now nearing completion — 
while Underwood Hall, the central and largest 
building of the group, will be finished next 
year. Abundant room in first-class buildings 
is thus assured for some time to come. Over 
100 students are in attendance studying in 
three departments. About sixty of these are 
housed in the new dormitory, the first of a 
group of such buildings planned on a scale 
sufficient to care for the entire future student 
body. 
The old dragon who has watched over this 
city thru two milleniums doesn’t know of the 
pent-up possibilities of danger to hisrule that | 
are stored in these two colleges nestling at the 
base of his beloved mountains. If he did, he 


would be developing his marksmanship for 
_ their destruction rather than wasting his 
energies in innocous flashing of lightning and 
_ empty growls of thunder. From these two 
- colleges issue forces that stand against evil 
and superstition, forces that we know will 
in the end overcome what may now seem 
to be overwhelming opposition, for they are 


4 founded in the name of Him before whom lives. God grant that the fruition may be 
_ every knee shall bow! From them. as abundant and to His glory! 

; Among the Women of Korea. 

i 1. The Korean Woman—Old and New a7 
“J - 
i: MAUD ROGERS | = 
___ The writer of this article must begin with when she reached school age her place was 
et an apology for attempting to write an article the kitchen, or at best the inner room or WO- | . 
e dealing with the subject of the new Korean men’s quarters, her occupation, the prepara- 
_ woman, since opportunities for observing her tion of food, carrying water, dressmaking and — 


in this far-away North of Korea are so few. 
However the command having gone forth 
- and like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
knowing no change, nothing remains but to 
write of her as she has appeared to us in 
this far corner, and hope that a more ready 
pen may some day soon give a better picture 
her of as she conducts herself in the larger 
centres in other parts of Korea. 
Let us begin at the beginning of her life 
-and see how she fares. In the old-fashioned 
Korean home the girl baby is unwelcome ex- 
cept in so far as she may be of use as nurse- 
“maid to the younger babies and a help to the 
mother in the work of thehome. As the boys 
of Korea can carry their younger brothers on 
their backs while they play, as well as the 
girls, and give promise also of carrying on the 
family name and traditions, a family of boys 
is greatly to be preferred. 

In. the homes of new Korea, especially 
where the love of Christ has entered, the girl 
Ss baby is welcomed, cared for and loved as well 
as her brothers, if there are not too many of 
her Kind. 

& The name ‘‘school-girls’’ is of comparative- 
In old Korea, 


ly recent coinage in Korean. 
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the years go on, will come the leaders and 

teachers of succeeding generations equipped _ 
to carry the Gospel of life and health, and 
true happiness to the utmost corners of this 
fair land; men who can multiply many times 
over the accomplishments of their foreign | 
teachers. It is in view of such leadership, its 
training and development, that we spend our 


tailoring. The girl who could not makea Gholees = 
suit of clothes for her husband when her 
wedding day arrived, perhaps at eleven or 
twelve years of age, was considered to be } 
quite a useless daughter-in-law. Then her 
ability as a housekeeper was often measured — 
by her knowledge of the manufacture of a — 
certain kind of soup eaten at the New Year 
and whose flavour was judged by her father- — = 
in-law, for marriage meant becoming a 
daughter-in-law even more than becoming a 
wife and she was chosen more for hér value 
to her parents-in-law than as a hela for 
her husband. 

But school for a girl!! Why try to tea a 
her when she is too stupid tolearn? Last — 
spring at the meeting for parents held inour 
girls’ school, one of our better educated men 
deplored this difficulty experienced in his own ~ 
home, i. e., the facility with which his boy — = 
assimilated knowledge and the difficulty of 
teaching his daughters. He was reminded of | 
two things which, aside from any difference — 
that there might be between any two children, — 
whether boys or girls, might affect his situa- 
tion. First, his attention was drawn to the ~ 
many demands made upon the time and atten- 
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228 : 
tion of his girls in the care of the younger 
_ children and other home duties, as compared 

with the freedom of the boy to concentrate 
upon his studies, and secondly, the psycho- 
logical effect of the firmly rooted conviction of 
the average Korean that the mere fact of 
being a girl precludes the capacity for study. 
This was anew thought which he agreed to 
consider. 

In the more modern Korean home the school 
girl is often considered as somewhat of a 
prodigy and parents are inclined to allow too 
much of her own way, so that she sometimes is 
rather spoiled, but we are glad to see the 
general awakening to the fact of the great 
need and the opportunity for an education for 
each girl as well as each boy. Then, at the 
end of her school life she may choose for her- 
self whether she will be teacher, nurse, 
doctor, private secretary, deaconess or home- 
maker. In the latter case she is given op- 
portunity at least for meeting her future 
husband and may even have the privilege of 
refusing one who she thinks might be uncon- 
genial, instead of the former way of meeting 
him for the first time after the wedding feast. 

The woman of old Korea thought only in 
terms of her household, with never a thought 
as to affairs outside her own immediate circle 
of acquaintance. The general state of society 
troubled her not a whit, except as it might 
affect her own life or that of her family. 
_ The weekly or more occasional trip to the 
_ market town furnished pastime and conversa- 
tion for the intervening time; and the yearly 
festivals and periods of ancestral worship, 
sufficient change and holiday to cover the 
whole year. Matters touching the state and 
the general condition of society were left to 
the “‘ learned’’ husband, brother and father. 

Not so the new woman of Korea! She is 
as keenly interested in the life of the world 
as her western sister and it has been firmly 
impressed upon her that it is “up to her’’ to 
change the undesirable things in the life of 
society, even more than this duty devolves 
upon the men. In the Christian home she is 
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desirous of bringing up her children in the 
fear and nurture of the Lord, and to this end — 
accompanies them to the Sunday School, forms | 
debating societies that she may learn better — 
methods and uses every opportunity for gain- — 
ing new knowledge. 

She is not selfish, but endeavours to help her 
less educated sisters by forming night schools, 
giving of her time and money as she can for 
this purpose and demonstrating in many ways 
that she truly desires to uplift the womanhood 
of Korea. There are few churches of any size 
in our field that have not their missionary _ 
society for the women in addition to the 
general society, where the women gather 
together monthly, give their mite for the sup- 
port of a Bible woman, or add to the slowly 
increasing sum to be devoted to the work of 
preaching among the women. 

So our women are emerging from a life of 
service to low ideals to one of high endeavour 
and purpose for the uplift of their nation. 
True, in their zeal for reform some of the 
more eager ones make mistakes and some- 
times stumble, bringing more or less of shame 
to their cause, but where has it been other- 
wise when the watchword is ‘‘progress’’ ? 
It is our privilege to lead them with what tact 
and wisdom we may possess out to this higher 
life of service, teaching them as far as pos- 
sible to avoid the pitfalls in their path, and 
those who have been too eager and may — 
have stumbled, -to lift them to the path again; 
chastened by their experience and perhaps 
prepared by it for a life of greater service in 
the Kingdom of Christ to whom we desire 
to lead them all. 


2. All in the Day’s Work. 


Mary THOMAS. 
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The day in the country begins with the 
crowing of the rooster and the barking of the 
dogs as the kitchen door is first opened and i 
the family begins to stir around. When we 
hear the signs Of breakfast,—the chief of 
which is the washing and scraping of the rice 


; a we the Bible women and I, know it is 
_ time for us to be stirring too. 
_ After breakfast, and the little room is trans- 
_ formed into a living-room, we gather together 
for prayers and soon we are packed in close, 
because women from the neighbouring homes 
‘come to worship with us. Itis one of the 
great joys to hear women who have recently 
~ come out of heathenism offering their petitions 
_ to the true God. 
In the time of quiet between the morning 
‘prayers and the ringing of the church bell to 
call us to study, the Bible woman and I discuss 
plans for the class, the best way to approach 
the homes and hearts of those, who through 
persecution or sorrow have ‘lost their first 
love’. At this time her joys and anxieties are 
poured out to me and it is a privilege to be 
able to havea peep into her heart and find 
out the motives which inspire her to keep 
steadily at her work through light and 
shadows. As we talk together every little while 
_the door from the kitchen is pushed open and 
women and girls come to bid me welcome,— 
to know whether I have rested well—and in 
meeting the women the time passes until we 
are suddenly reminded by the church bell that 
study will begin in halfan hour. Reaching 
the church we are again greeted by old and 
new friends, the Bible woman introducing the 
new ones and the old ones coming with the 
- question,“‘you know who I am, don’t you ?’ and 
woe betide if I forget the names and faces of 
some of tne grandmothers ! 
_ The study hours of Bible, singing and 
hygiene quickly pass and we disband to meet 
- again in the evening, for the women in this 
northern field find it difficult to attend three 
timesaday. In quite a number of places the 
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beginning their housework until nine or ten 
o,clock so that they cannot meet for study — ia 
until nearly noon, which rather upsets one’s _ 
schedule at first but we gradually become ac- 
customed to the fact that we must wait,and 
since we have come to help them we must 
teach them at the time they can best study. © 
Coming home—each little room being home — 
for the time I am in it—the short afternoon fe: 
passes quickly in study with the teacher, or in A Be. 
visiting the homes of those who have been 
absent for one reason and another from the e ae 
morning classes. Just as preparations for pate 
supper are to be commenced, the Bible woman 
comes and says,—'Don’t prepare anything, we 
are to go to the elder’s home this evening ; so” 
we wait patiently until the boy or girl, as the 
case may be, comes to take us out to supper: 
Arriving there we are invited into the upper e 
room where a bountiful feast of rice and soup — 
is spread. Worship with the family is usually 
held after the supper and then we make Our = “ 
way again to church for the evening service, 
where a large number of women and girls are aoe 
already waiting. At the evening service a 
special effort is made to interest the unbelievers _ 
who come to see the ‘foreigner’ and frequently — 
one or two will stay behind to inquire more = = 
perfectly into the new doctrine. Deg 
Coming back again to the little room, wi a 
number of the younger women we havea little 
‘sing’ together, because they are anxious to 
know how to sing the hymn that was taught to — 
them at the morning study. After the practice 
is over and they have gone, the Bible woman 
and I go over theevents of the day together, 
and are glad for the opportunity of having 
some little share in making happy the lives of 
the country women. ; 
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No one knows the exact number of Koreans 
in Siberia, but the estimate is rarely put as 
low as 300,000; usually itis much higher. In 
the cities, where they are merchants and 
artizans, they dress as Europeans and live in 
semi-foreign style. In the villages, where 
they are farmers, the houses are as in Korea ; 
their food and clothing adapted to suit the 
circumstances. In large sections of rich agri- 
cultural country they form almost the entire 
population, and have scraped the hills as bare 
of anything that will burn, as in the old days 
in Korea. The Russians call them ‘‘wood 
caterpillars.” 

- The Koreans from North Ham Kyung entered 

- Russia under famine conditions over fifty 
years ago. They took their lives in their hands 
in doing so, but felt that it was worth a sacri- 
fice to reach a land of plentiful harvests. They 
were received better than they anticipated and 
settled down to make this new land their per- 
manent home. Now, like the Chinese, they 
are everywhere and fairly prosperous. It is 
said that they have met changed conditions, 
and are surmounting the distress of proverty 
better than the Russians themselves. 

They looked upon Russia as their adopted 
country, became members of the Greek 
Church, took out naturalization papers, and 
sent their children to the public schools. Ko- 
rea became a memory. Many of this genera- 
tion have never seen the land of their fathers 
and speak Russian instead of Korean. This 
condition is being modified. The unstable 
government of maritime Russia and the re- 
vived national spirit in Korea has produced a 
change. Numbers of young men from Korea 
and Kando have opened schools in Korean 
villages, and with but little remuneration have 
gathered about them the young life of the 
place, instilling into their minds their own 
ideals, 

Nikolsk is the centre of an extensive opium 
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Across the Border in Siberia. — 
W. R. Foote, D. D. : 
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traffic, and poppy cultivation is one of the lead- 
ing industries. Throughout large sections of — 
the country contiguous to the railway, thou- 
sands of acres of the richest lands are devoted ~ 
to this purpose. A special license is secured — 
from the government for a moderate fee, but a 
apart from this there seems to be no rules re- x 
gulating the production. Cultivation is large- | 
ly in the hands of the Koreans and Chinese, 
who sell to Japanese merchants with head-~ 
quarters at Nikolsk, where stores and ware- 
rooms are located. Rice farming, whichisa | 
comparatively new industry, is making rapid 
advances, and increasing the flow of immigra- 
tion. The quality of grain is said to be equal © 
to that in Korea and the yield heavier. if 

Some fourteen years ago a volunteer worker 
from Wonsan started a little prayer-meeting — 
in an inn at Vladivostok. Since then the pro- 
gress has been gradual until at present, in- — 
cluding some churches in Manchuria, there are 
over eighty meeting places. These are fairly 
well organized and form part of the Home Mis- 
sion Field of the Korean General Assembly. 
Apart from the above, the Methodist Church 
has a mission in Siberia. Es 

From the first, on account of the political | 
situation and the intolerance of the Greek 
priests, this infant church, under another flag 
encountered many difficulties. There wasno 
missionary {to supervise, and the Christians — 
were inexperienced in church leadership. The 
first pastor sent in became entangledin politics 
and went over to the Greek Church; the © 
second met with a violent death, and two col- 
porteurs were deported. However, as one 
looks back these appear only as skirmishes of - 
the advance guard. 

Two churches, one in Vladivostok and one — 
in Suchung, have grown into organized con- 
gregations, and are self-supporting with pastors 
of their own. The General Assembly sup- 
ports two missionary pastors and a presby- 
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tery provides a third. These men superintend 
_ ¢he work over large areas, caring for ad- 


: 


J 


ministration and visiting the churches as fre- 
quently as possible. The other members of 
the staff include three helpers, eight evan- 
gelists and one Bible woman, No funds other 


: than Korean are used for their support. 


The Korean Christians find a stimulus in the 
Russian Evangelical Church. This movement 
which is widespread in Siberia, began among 


- members of the Orthodox Greek Church who 


higher spiritual life. 


_has no outstanding leader. 


longed for a simple mode of worship and a 
It resembles somewhat 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, but 
Their pastors re- 
port several congregations in Siberia alone. 


_ They are Puritans, opposing tobacco, wine and 


_ the theatre. 


sage to the people of Korea. 


Progress has been made more 
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rapid since the priests of the Greek Church 
have lost their salaries and positions through 
the revolution. 

At Nikolsk it is hardly safe for a foreigner to 
be on the street after dark, and Vladivostok is 
not much better. Probably no place is quieter 
or more safe to live in than the Korean town 
near the latter city. At Vladivostok during 
the war, miles of track were laid for military 
purposes. Later, box and passenger cars from 
all Eastern Siberia were gathered and shunted 
onto these sidings. Here thousands of home- 
less refugees find shelter. Mounted bandits, 


mostly Chinese, roam the country, and it is 


only due to the vigilance of the Japanese army 
that two regular passenger traius depart from, 
and arrive at, Vladivostok daily. 


The Christian Message for the Korean of To-day. 


D. A. MACDONALD. 


We ought never to forget just what we are 
here for. We are here as ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ, to deliver the Christian mes- 
No matter 
what our individual scope and daily task may 
be, in school, church, hospital or office, we are 


presenting Christianity to the people. 


While the Christian message is, or ought to 
be, fundamentally the same for all peoples and 


’ all times, I feel that the emphasis and method 


of presentation should change from time to 
time and be determined by the ever-changing 
conditions of the local situation. The fact that 


Ihave spent most of my time in Korea away 


off in the very farthest corner of the country, 


pretty much out of touch with the work and 


workers in the larger centres, makes me 


hesitate to speak but I have felt strongly for 


some time that a change of emphasis is 


~ needed. 


A famous student of church history has 


’ ‘made the statement that the real test of mis- 


a tr > of 


- sionary work comes in the second generation 


of the new church. If that is so, we in Korea 


are about to meet, or are already meeting, the 


test. We all feel that the present is a special- 
ly critical time in the history of the Korean 
Church. Of the abundant success in the first 
generation there is no question. 


and even today form the basis of many an ap- 


peal for missionary support in other lands. — 
In numbers, in givings, in activities, in every- ~ 


thing that statistics can show, the first genera- 
tion of missionary work in Korea must be 
counted a splendid success. What about the 
second generation? ‘Twenty years from now, 
will the church in Korea be held up to America 
and Europe as a model of. deep spirituality and 


evangelistic zeal and practical Christian living, — 


or will it have already taken its place of re- 
spectable mediocrity with the churches of 
other lands? The writer views with consider- 
able concern the entrance of the second 
generation. It cannot be denied that we are 


not reaching what for want of a better term I 


will call the intellectual classes. Christianity 
glories, and properly so, in its freedom from 


class distinctions, but it is undoubtedly true 
that no church can be permanently great 


Missionary 
triumphs in Korea have been told far and wide 
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which does not attract the educated classes 
to its membership. In presenting an appeal 
for the forward movement planned by the 
Christian Literature Society a speaker made 
the statement that in the list of publications on 
the shelves of that society there is hardly one 
- that would appeal to or influence an educated 

man. This is already in process of correction 
but the present fact isa significant commen- 
_ tary on our work for the past generation. 
1. Has not the time come to emphasize the 

- ethical rather than the doctrinal in our pre- 
sentation of the gospel? While admitting the 
- jmportance of doctrinal teaching and the 
necessity of a clear-cut knowledge of what 
and why I believe, especially in the leaders, I 
feel that now the time has come to particular- 
ly stress the ethical side and insist on the 
great truth that it is,— 

“not he that repeateth the Name 
but he that doeth the Will. 

The Korean mind naturally takes to doctrines. 
An abstruse, metaphysical question, especially 
if it has a theological setting, will never fail to 
interest a Korean Christian audience. This is 
a pitfall we must help to steer them past. Is 
_ it not true that at home the test for church 
- membership is belief rather than conduct? 
A suspicion of heresy in the candidate for 
church membership will cause more concern 
in the session room than a reputation for 
shady business dealing. To my mind this is one 
_of the greatest faults and most fatal handicaps 
of the church at home and we ought to guard 
against passing on this evil legacy to the new 
church here. I fear that the average Korean 
Christian feels that faith is more essential to 
“salvation” than works, or that he thinks of 
“works” in terms of formal obedience to 
_ church rules. 

2. Has not the time come to emphasie the 
Social contents of Christianity ? 

There is no doubt that up till now the Christ- 

_ jan message as presented to the Koreans has 
been of the individualistic type. In proof of 
this one need only glance over the titles in the 
catalogue of the Christian Literature Society, 


‘him a victim of the false, unbaked and un- 


Seminary or Carestnats ne ue 
Bible institutes or classes held throughout 
the country. In trying to recall the sermons 
I have listened to during the past ten years in 
Korea, I think I am safe in saying that at least 

nine-tenths of them had nothing of the social _ 
message and in some of them the gospel — 
preached was so individualistic as to be almost. — 
selfish. One would hesitate to say that too 
much emphasis has been placed on this side — 
but it is certain that too little has been placed — 
on the other. Here in a great field waitin 
for the pioneer. The missionary who has not | 
the social note in his preaching and who fails | 
to open up the glories of the social content of | 
Christianity is not only repelling the best type 
of educated, forward-looking, young Korean 
from the church but is deliberately making — 


christian social doctrines which are being ~~ 
spread, and will continue to be spread inthis _ 
part of the world for some time to come. — 
One has little sympathy with the present 
anti-christian student agitation in China but 
is it not true that the present great Social — 
wakening throughout the world has come 
about rather in spite of the church than 
through its efforts? Instead of leading, the 
western church has followed, and followed | 
rather reluctantly at that, while other agencies — : 
have led the van. Here is one of the greatest — 
contributions we can make to-day, not only to'® 
the Korean church, but to the kingdom of — 
God. Already some keen observers are 
beginning to distinguish between the Church: 
and Christianity. What an opportunity and 
responsibility we missionaries have to be pro- — 
ees : es 
phets of social righteousness and interpreters | 
of Christianity ! 2 
3. Perhaps this is not the place to introduce 
what has proved to be a controversial sub- 
ject but the writer has always felt that we mis- | 
sionaries will not be held guiltless for carry : 
ing over and fastening on the shoulders of 
our Korean brethern the denominational a 
burdens which our home churches are 2 eve . 
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now struggling to free themselves from. That 
-asimple Korean Christian, by the mere ac- 
- cident of geographical location, should be 
dubbed a “Southern Methodist,” while his 
brother, who lives in the next province, be- 
comes a mere “Presbyterian,” each receiving 
a ready-made system of doctrine and becom- 
ing an involuntary heir of all the history, 
traditions, etc., glorious and otherwise, of the 
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parent church, is something that savors very 
much of the human side of church organiza- 
tion. There may be a place for denominations 
in Korea today but, if so, surely the line of 
cleavage ought to be on live and present-day 
issues and not on echoes of long-past strug- 
gles in Western church life, which probably 
mean very little to a present-day Oriental, 


How I became a Missionary. 
A. F. Ross. 


The Sunday-School scholars gathered in 

the church to hear the returned missionary 
tell of his work. He closed his story with 
the appeal, ‘‘I hope some of the boys and 
girls here will go out some day to tell the 
heathen boys and girls about Jesus.’’ A boy 
of ten, sitting with his class in a front gallery 
seat, said in his heart, “I will.’’ It was 
God’s call. But the boy’s religion was yet 
but a shallow thing and his decision a childish 
one. Three years later he heard a call to re- 
pentance which deeply impressed him. This 
led to a surrender of his life to God, which 
was followed later by assurance of forgive- 
ness and delight in God’s Word, worship and 
service. From this time on his aim in life 
was to be a missionary. 

When he finished high school the way to 
‘College was not open. So he went to work in 
_a store, first as. errand boy then as mechanic 
and later as book-keeper. He has proved the 
truth of his pastor’s words: ‘‘These years 


may be as useful to you asa college course. 
For in a missionary’s life it is especially true 
‘beyond question 


that, as Lew Wallace says, 


every experience in life is serviceable.’ Four 


years later, having saved some money, 
the boy was ready to continue his studies. 
But his employer urged him to remain with 
him and buy him out when he got ready to 
retire. 


as a missionary or to make money to send 
others as missicnaries. After earnest prayer 
and consideration, he decided again that God 
wanted his life and not merely his money in 
the foreign field. 
through college and seminary. While in 
seminary he received his call to Korea 


through the appeal sent by Elder San (now — 


pastor) to the Canadian Church after the 
death of our pioneer missionary, MacKenzie. 
Thus after three years of happy work ina 
home mission field, the Foreign Mission 
Board sent him to Korea. 


So the young man faced the question | 
as to whether it was God’s will for him to go - 


The money made took him — 
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Twenty-one years have gone by since then} = ae 


and once again he, the writer, gives thanks 


for the privilege of being a missionary in this 
land of opportunity. 
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N otes and Personals. 


The Annual Meeting of the Southern 


Methodist Mission was held in Songdo from 


s September 6th-16th. The following changes 


were made: 


Rev. J. L. Gerdine and family, 
Seoul to Songdo. 


‘Mis Carrie U. Jackson, 
Choonchun to Seoul. 


Miss Carrie Turner, 
Wonsan to Songdo. 


Rev. C. F. Shearouse and family, 
Wonsan to Chulwon. 


Rev. E. W. Anderson and family, 
Chulwon to Wonsan. 


Rey. L. C. Brannan and family, 
Songdo to Choonchun. 


Miss Alice Furry, Songdo to Choonchun. 


: ; Miss Lydia Bray, Songdo to Wonsan. 


Rev. J. T. Carter and family, 
Songdo to Wonsan. 


Rey. A. W. Wasson and family, 
Songdo to Seoul. 


3 Miss Robbe Lee, Seoul. 


- Miss Alice McMakin, Songdo, 


: Miss Mabel Cocke, Songdo to Seoul. 


Returned from Furlough. 


Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Anderson. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. P. Anderson. 
- Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Hitch. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Barnhart, Hon. Physical 
Director Y. M. C. A. 
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Miniature Korean Articles for Xmas Presents. 
Hats, Fans, Giggies, Wooden shoes, String shoes, 
Pipes, Rain hats, Pa-giggies, Bows and Arrows. 
We have these things in sets fitted in a basket, as 
well as separately. Sold by 
J. K. Unger, Kwangju, Chosen. 
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We are sorry to announce that Mr, Hugh 
Milller, Secretary of the British and Foreig 
Bible Society has had to leave Korea on sick — 
furlough. He is going to Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium. Mr. and LS Miller left sees on 
Sept. 25th. 


To Dr. and Mrs. Norman Found, a son born 


Sept. 20th. / 
To Rev. and Mr. John McEachren a daughter 
born August. 


Owing to the illness of her mother Miss Ida 
Hankins has returned to the United States. — 
On account of ill health Miss Bertha Smith 
has had to return to the United States. She 
left Seoul Oct. 6th. 


NEW ARRIVALS. 


Southern Methodist Mission. ah — 
Miss Rubie Lee to Seoul station. — ‘ 
Miss Alice MeMakin, to ee station. 


Northern Prosbyleth Mission. 


Miss Marion Kinsler to Seoul station. + 
Dr. and Mrs. Spencer Hoyt to Taiku Station. 


Northern Methodist Mission. 


Miss Pearl Lund to Haiju station, 4 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlson to the Wonju station. 4 


Southern Presbyterian Mission. See 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Bolling Reynolds, to Soon- 
chun station. 


Australian Presbyterian Mission. 
Miss Dixon to Kuchang station. 


‘A Conference on the subject of “The. Teaching of 
English in Mission schools,’ to be held on December 
6th. at 9 a. m. (place to be announced later) has been 
arranged for by the Educational Committee of the — 
Federal Council. Principals of schools and teachers — 
of English are invited to be present. It is importa 
those interested should plan to come. : 


THE SONGDO SCHOOL CLOTH | 


is now called 


“KOREA MISSION CLOTH” 


| 
- (Trade Mark) 
a SOLID COLORS, PLAIDS AND STRIPES 
| 


Tw vm 


IN MORE: THAN 
FIFTY STYLES AND IN THREE GRADES 


PRICES: 
NEW PATTERNS GRADE 100 is 


ARE NOW READY. 


70 Sen per yard 
» 300, 90 3 


» 400 ,,¥1.00 Nes 

The Japanese Postoffice requires us to advance a duty of 6% on all goods sold in the 
Japanese Empire, except in Korea. This extra charge is in addition to the prices given on the 
samples and is added to the total of the goods bought 


Address: i 
TER DEPT, SONG DO. SCHOOL 
Songdo, Korea (Kaijo, Chosen) 


99 99 994 


. This duty is not charged in Korea. 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL Cc. oH. FOM 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 
Contractors Lounge suits, 
and Clerical Suits, 
Builders bv cedee Uniforms, 
Dress Suits, 
Foreign Style Furniture Morning Coats, 
of every description Juvenile Suits. 


We have a large and growing connection. 
MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


to wait upon you at your home. 


COUGH NES UaA NEN NONEGA ROANOS NOMUGNIGs HEANOR LOMOOAO 
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A Chemulpo and Fusan. 


HEAD OFFICE: - : - Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES: Main towns in all the world 


Import and Export 


General Commission Merchants 


pees Oa 
. MAIN BUSINESS 
Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, 
Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products. 
AGENTS FOR G 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES: Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, . Ss 
THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. a 4 
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THE KOYO ENCINEERING COMPANY | 
| 
| 


Mechanical Engineers 
General Commission Agents. Import and Export. 
136 Kogane-Machi, 7 Chome. Seoul, 


All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and _ 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a Speciality. Distributors in Chosen of the 


PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
Battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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ALEX. McFARLANE, Telephone 3228. P. O. Bos 16 Keijo. 
General Manager 5 
C. S. CROWE, Telegrams “‘KOYOC”’ Seoul. 
Manager, Engineering Dept. 7 
S. KANATANI, Codes A. B. C. 5th Edn. Western 
g Manager, Import and Export. Union 5 letters 
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E. D. Steward & Co. 


Our Wonsan and Sorai Beach Branches” 
Will be opened June 15, for the Season 


Your Patronage is Solicitated 


THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed .... 1s Yen 30,000,000 


PRESIDENT: M. Aruaa, z 
DIRECTORS: M. Nakamura,” K. SAKURAI, M. ISHII, 
_M. Fukao, Marquis PAK YUNG Hyo. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nandaimondori 2-chome, Seoul. 


BRANCHES: Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
Nonsan, Kangkyung, Choonchun, Chulwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yili, Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quelpart, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun, Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo, Tongyung 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, 
Yungpyon, Wonsan, Hamheung, Pukchung, Chungjin, Sungjin, Suwon, Choulipo, 
Songchyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and Woongki. 


Loans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 

Loans made equally to Japanese, Koreans and foreigners. 

General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits specially dealt with, for public 
convenience. 


Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 
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BY SPECIAL WARRANT PURVEYORS 
TO 
THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 
HONMACHI, 1 CHOME, SEOUL 
TELEPHONE P. O. TRANSFER ACCOUNT 
Nos. 212, 1722. Keijo No. 44. 


DEALERS 
in Preserved Provisions, Glass-ware, Crockery-ware, Table Cutlery, Soap, 
Perfumery, Candies, and other Sundry Articles. 
Any orders from the country will be treated with specially prompt attention. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Yokohama. 
OTHER BRANCHES: 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Moji, Nagoya, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Fokoka. 
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THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LTD. 


(FORMERLY THE First NATIONAL BANK OF JAPANN.) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 
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e 


HEAD OFFICE :—TOKYO. f Y. SASAKI, President. 


sais. indhteernahiind xe ¥ 50,000,000.00 
Eads OC YTUia) aR REE ER IRE », 936,350,000.00° 
seiiaie Sc secnceae eas Ga ee ee » _31,500,000.00 
ihe | ae totho geaee gt wv: 8¢7,000,000.00 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL, PAID UP 
RESERVE FUND 
DEPOSITS, OVER 


SEOUL BRANCH :—Nandaimon Dori, Nichome, Seoul. 

Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued. 
Cable Transfers effected. Every other description of Banking Business transacted. 
Telephone Nos. 11, 611, 2317, 2885, & 2581. C. Fujimori, Manager. 
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J. H. MORRIS 
21 Teido Street, Seoul, Chosen. 


| Telephone No. 2069 


REPRESENTING 


American Hardware and Steel Products Co. The Home Insurance Co. 
Admiral Line S. S. Co. 

Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. of New Work. 

Caloric Pipeless Furnace Co. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. ‘ — 

The Rising Sun Petroleum Co. Ltd. 


The Vaccum Oil Company. Cash Capital _ .... Shoe = $ 6,000,000 
Coleman Quick-Light Gas Lamps. Losses Paid Since Organization $ 207,092,000 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. , The largest fire insurance company in America, 
Overland Motor Cars. having been duly licensed by the Imperial Japan- 
ese Government, is now prepared to issue policies 
Over Half against loss by fire, at current rates, 
the Automobiles in J. B. Morris, 
America AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 


Use 30x3, 30x38, and 31x4 Tires 


We think that the great army of owners 
of light cars should be able to buy the 
best tires that can be manufactured. 


Goodyear thinks the same way—spec- 
ializes on Clincher Tires, in fact—builds 
them just as honestly as the biggest 
Goodyear Cord. 


We have Goodyear Clincher 
Tires in stock and think they’re 
just about the best ever. 


Let Us Show You 


GOODS YEAR 


The Coleman Quick-light Table Lamp 

. There is no excuse for a poor light in 
the country stations. Get a Coleman 
Gas Lamp giving 300 C. P: The Best 
reading lamp made. 


J. H. MORRIS, 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Subscribed... ... Yen 89,909,000 _ 
Capital -Paid-up::.:. ses ere en 50, 000, 000 °: 
Reserve Fund ... ese Yen 10, 290, 900° 


GOVERNOR: = DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Ese, _ S. KANO, Esa. 
DIRECTORS 

S. OHTA, Esa., S. KATAYAMA, Ese. 

S. YOSHIDA, Esq.  S. KAKEI Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT (TOKYO) 


(All communications relating to correspondence arrangements and the Bank’s 
general foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department.) 
) 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
JAPAN PROPER: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
KOREA: Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Fusan, Wonsan, Taiku, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Chungjin. 
MANCHURIA: Antung, Mukden, New Town (Mukden), Daren Yingkow 
(Newchwang), Changchun, Harbin, Tiehling, Liaoyang, Ryojun, 
Kaiyuan, Chengchiatun, Szupingchieh, Fuchiatien, Kirin, Lung- 
chinetsun. 
CHINA PROPER: Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan, 
SIBERIA: Vladivostock, Alexandrofsky Port. 
NEW YORK AGENCY: The City Investing Building, 195 Broadway, New 
York City. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
24 Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. 
CORRESPONDENTS: ’ San Francisco, Seattle, New York, London, Paris, 
and in other commercial centres throughout the world. | 
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